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NOTES ON THE RECENT CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS 

BODIES 



GEORGE A. COE 
Union Theological Seminary 



Census Bulletin 103 is a summary of the statistics of religious 
bodies for "continental United States" at the end of 1906. 
Changes are therefore indicated, not for the usual ten-year period, 
but for the 16 years from 1890. Out of many items of general 
sociological interest that are either stated in or deducible from 
this Bulletin, I select a few for brief description. 

1. Of the twelve denominations that have ceased to exist 
during the 16 years, one-half were communistic. Only 22 local 
communistic religious groups survive out of 32 reported in 1890. 
Of these 22 groups, 15 belong to the denomination of Shakers, 
and 7 to that of the Amana Society. The total membership of 
communistic religious organizations has declined from 4,049 to 
2,272. The Shakers have decreased from 1,728 to 516, but the 
Amana Society has slightly increased, namely, from 1,600 to 

i,756. 

2. Group-forming has been somewhat active. As against 12 
denominations that have become extinct, and four that have 
disappeared through consolidation with other denominations, 
division of denominations has added 13 to the total, immigration 
has added 11, and 29 new denominations have been formed. 
There has been a rapid increase of independent congregations. 
From 155 in 1890, the number has advanced to 1,079, an increase 
of 596 per cent, as against a general increase in the number of 
local organizations of only 28.5 per cent. 

3. The membership of religious bodies has increased consid- 
erably faster than the population. The increase of population is, 
in round numbers, 34 per cent.; that of members of religious 
organizations, 60 per cent., and that of the property of local re- 
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ligious organizations, 85 per cent. The increase of members of the 
Catholic church, which has been influenced largely by immigra- 
tion, is 93.5 per cent., that of the Protestant bodies, 45 per cent. 
In 1890, 32.7 per cent, of the entire population was included in 
religious organizations; in 1906, the proportion had reached 39.1 
per cent. That is, the proportion of members to population in- 
creased 6.4 per cent. The Catholic share in this increase is 4.4 
per cent. ; the Protestant share is 1.8 per cent. 

These facts hardly bear out the assumption that is often made 
that the churches are losing their hold on the people. Immigra- 
tion accounts for a part of the absolute increase, and births for 
another part, but neither of these accounts for the relative in- 
crease as compared with the population. This is particularly 
clear of the Protestant increase. Immigration has considerably 
reinforced the German and Scandinavian Protestants, but after 
making liberal deduction on this account, one finds the Protes- 
tants still increasing considerably faster than the population. In 
view of the relatively low birth-rate among large sections of 
them, this increase must be interpreted as indicating some- 
thing more significant than mere accretion by birth or by immi- 
gration. 

That this growth is of a vital sort is rendered probable, like- 
wise, by the remarkable distribution of it. The percentage of 
members as compared with the population has increased in each 
of the five geographical divisions, and in every state and territory 
except North Carolina, Florida, Utah, and New Mexico. In 13 
states the proportion of members to population has increased 
10 per cent, or more, and these states are widely distributed. 
They are: Nevada, New Hampshire, Louisiana, Washington, 
Nebraska, California, Colorado, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont. In some cases 
this increase can be accounted for in part by foreign immigration, 
or by the movement of laborers to new fields, but after due recog- 
nition is given to this factor, the figures indicate no mere redis- 
tribution of population, but also a general indigenous growth. 

4. The Bulletin makes possible some important deductions 
concerning the organization and working of the social unit of each 
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denomination, namely, the local society. Considerable complaint 
has recently been made of a supposed shortage of Protestant 
ministers. Yet the returns show that, whereas in 1890 there was 
one Protestant minister to every 141 Protestant members, in 1906 
the proportion of ministers had increased to one for every 139 
members. In the seven largest Protestant denominations the 
number of members per minister for 1890 and 1906 is as follows : 

1S90 igo6 

Methodist 153 145 

Baptist I4S 129 

Lutheran 268 269 

Presbyterian 122 147 

Disciple 89 131 

Protestant Episcopal 128 165 

Congregational 101 121 

Since the Bulletin does not discriminate between active and 
retired ministers, or between pastors and others who have been 
ministerially ordained (as editors, secretaries, teachers, etc.), we 
must suppose that the number of members to each available pas- 
tor is considerably larger than 139. But any reasonable estimate 
will still leave us with an apparent abundance of Protestant min- 
isters. If from the total number of the population we subtract 
Catholics, Jews, Mormons, adherents of the eastern orthodox 
churches, and the miscellaneous bodies that cannot be reckoned 
as Protestants, and then consider the remainder of the population 
as the sphere of Protestant operation, we find that there is one 
Protestant minister for every 473 persons who, even by any 
stretch of zeal, might be included in Protestant parishes. 

We discover where the pinch comes, however, when we com- 
pare the number of ministers with the number of churches or local 
groups of members. In 1890, for every 100 Protestant ministers 
there were 154 churches; in 1906, for every 100 such ministers 
there were 134 churches. There is thus an actual increase in the 
proportional supply of Protestant ministers. Yet it is obvious 
that the supply is not sufficient to provide each church with a 
minister. There are 49,167 more Protestant churches than min- 
isters, and the excess of churches over available pastors must be 
much greater. On the other hand, the average number of mem- 
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bers of these churches is only 104. In 1890 it was even smaller, 
namely, 92. If the average membership is only 104, how great 
must be the multitude of very small churches. These figures raise 
the question whether the trouble complained of is a shortage of 
Protestant ministers or an undue surplus of Protestant churches. 
It is not clear that the strain could be relieved by increasing the 
number of ministers. Statistics of ministers' salaries are not 
included in the present Bulletin; we must wait for the complete 
report. But we shall run no risk of error if we assume that a 
large proportion of the Protestant churches must be far below 
the line of effective self-support, and of effective group-activity. 
It is evident that denominational zeal has produced a vast amount 
of unworkable social machinery, and that the only possible relief 
from the present embarrassment lies in the direction of an actual 
reduction in the number of local churches. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a consideration of the 
meager material equipment of these organizations. To house 
the 146,000 Protestant ministers there are only 48,000 parson- 
ages, one-third as many parsonages as ministers. After making 
any reasonable deduction for ministers who are not available as 
pastors, the disproportion will remain very great. The average 
value of Protestant churches, exclusive of parsonages, is $4,785. 
For the Methodists, the largest denomination, the average is 
$3,884, for the Baptists, the next largest, $2,834. The average 
permanent investment in both church and parsonage (after 
deduction of debts) is less than $49 a member. When we reflect 
upon the number of churches that must be below the average 
membership of 104 and below the average investment of less 
than $49 per member, we shall not escape the conviction that, 
through excessive division of groups and of financial resources, 
the Protestant denominations are indulging in enormous eco- 
nomic waste and corresponding loss of possible social efficiency. 



Shridhar V. Ketkar, Cornell University 
I enjoyed all the papers submitted to us this evening but I felt special 
interest in two of them, namely, Professor Shotwell's paper on "The Role 
of Magic," and the one following-, that of Professor Webster, which ex- 
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plained to us the relation of superstition to the ideas of property. My re- 
marks on these papers are intended to be supplementary, and not prejudicial, 
to the propositions expounded by them. 

Professor Shotwell's criticism on Frazer's theory regarding the rela- 
tion of magic and religion induces me to make some comments on the sub- 
ject. If I understand Professor Shotwell correctly he disapproves if not 
disproves Frazer's theory, which claims for magic precedence in time over 
religion. Frazer has held that man with his brutal tendencies first tried 
to command nature by his magic, and when he found nature too strong for 
him to control, he began to feel religious emotions. I am in full sympathy 
with the objections which Professor Shotwell has to make to that theory. 
I do not approve of making any general speculative statement regarding 
the precedence of either of them, or even regarding their coexistence. 1 
hold that facts regarding the question would differ according to time and 
place. 

I have at least one source at my command which would show that the 
magical element in a religion became stronger and the devotional element 
became weaker in the course of time. The History of the Religion of the 
Hindus supplies us with enough evidence to controvert the theory of Frazer. 
This evidence is of special value because we have here the" definite evidence 
of records to rely on, and it leaves us little liberty to indulge in imagination 
and speculation. 

,T|he literature which is considered as sacred and as final authority by 
the Hindus is called the Vedas. These Vedas are divided into two portions, 
Samhitas and Brahmanani. Of these two the former are the older and 
they are called Vedas in popular usage. The Vedas are four in number 
and of these Regveda is the oldest and the Atharva Veda is the latest. 
One would find a strong devotional element in Regveda, and specially in 
those hymns which are connected with the god Varuna, which are considered 
to be the oldest hymns in that collection. Here one finds prayers to the 
deity to give the devotee health, strength, progeny, cattle, etc., earnest sup- 
plications to confer on the devotee a victory against the enemies, con- 
fessions of weakness, and supplications for forgiveness. But in Atharva 
Veda which is a later literature the devotional element is less marked and 
has a large portion given to magic. 

The difference between the earlier and the later spirit toward religion 
and god can be best illustrated by the history of Mantras sacrifices, and 
priesthood. Mantras primarily were earnest prayers to the deity. In course 
of time they became prayers of intrinsic efficacy which were bound to be 
successful, and still later they practically became commands to the deity. 
The deity could be compelled to give one what one wanted if mantras were 
properly uttered. Proper utterance was of course necessary to insure the 
success. Even one faulty accent spoiled the whole expectation. As mantras 
had great power over gods their power was still greater over created beings. 
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The mantras could give victory to the army of kings. They could give 
milk to the cows. They could charm a snake or a woman. They could 
give a young girl a good husband and could give a young man a charming 
wife. There was nothing in the world which the mantras could not do. 
Atharva Veda which is a later literature is full of such charms and incan- 
tations, while Regveda, the older one, has very little of it. 

Similar was the case of the sacrifices. They were primarily an offer- 
ing to please the deity. The devout belief in the efficacy of invocation and 
sacrificial offering pervades in the regvedic hymns, but later on the mechani- 
cal details of sacrifices and proper utterance of mantras connected with 
them became invested with peculiar efficacy. 

A change in the function of hymns and sacrifices was correlated with 
the change in the character of the sacerdotal class. The Rishies or the 
Sacred Seers, who treated deity with highest respect and commanded respect 
for themselves, for communion with the deity, and for the favor done to 
them by the deity, disappeared before a much stronger class, i. e., the priest. 
The seers at the most could persuade the deity, but the priests could com- 
mand it, by their mantras and sacrifices. This class has to a certain extent 
survived until today. 

I have given here an example where a magical element in the religion 
predominated over the devotional element, but in the history of the same 
religion one would find a reverse process later on. 

I agree with Professor Shotwell on his thesis that religion and magic 
are inseparable. I am inclined to go still farther and to say that all the 
sciences are inseparable from religion and folklore. The early religion was 
hardly anything different from the primitive knowledge and beliefs which 
became guidance of action. Out of these various sciences developed. These 
sciences met with different fates in different countries, as far as sacredness 
and inclusion in the religion was concerned. In India the sciences and 
philosophies became part of the religion. Geometry was a sacred science, 
for it was necessary for the faultless construction of altars. Grammar and 
etymology became necessary for proper utterance of the hymns. The sacred 
science of astronomy was necessary to mark the periods of sacrifice. Unless 
a person conformed all his actions to various sciences he could not obtain 
eternal bliss. 

In the western world the primitive beliefs, parts of which are contained 
in the scriptural text, met with a different fate. Present theology, as I 
look upon it, is a system of what is left over — a system of uninvestigated 
beliefs, received from ancients and embodied in scripture. 

I should also make an additional remark regarding the relation of super- 
stition to the acquisition of property. Superstitions are closely associated 
with what we call legal fiction in modern law. One lawyer of the society 
may regard a notion as a legal fiction while to another section it is a 
reality; e.g., in Hindu law the custom of making wills did not come till 
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very late. I think not until the seventh century a. d. So adoption was 
the only means of transmitting the property. As the Romans had a horror 
of dying intestate so the Hindus had a horror of dying without male issue. 
A male descendant was necessary to offer obligations to gods in behalf of the 
dead, for without them the dead could not reach heaven. An adopted son 
is to a modern person merely a legal fiction but to an orthodox Hindu he 
was a real son, capable of offering such oblations. Again Hindu law recog- 
nized a wife's right to adopt children for her dead husband, because the wife 
was half of the husband's body incarnate. To the intellectual classes it was 
merely a legal fiction. With less intellectual classes it was and is a super- 
stition. 



J. L. Gillen, University of Iowa 
Dr. Shotwell has certainly put us under a debt of obligation by his 
splendid paper on "The Role of Magic." I desire to call attention to 
two points in that paper by way of expansion. Not only in the Catholic 
church has magic played a very important role but even in our Protes- 
tant chuches the same is true. Luther's protest was a breaking-away 
from the superstition that existed in connection with church ceremonials in 
his day but how short-lived was that protest is shown by the fact that his 
followers and the Protestant sects in general, soon reverted to the magical 
interpretations of church rites and church doctrines which he had repudi- 
ated. Every succeeding edition of Melancthon's Loci Communes becomes 
more retrogressive than its predecessor. Soon among the Protestants grace 
was conveyed to the infant by the waters of baptism just as much as it had 
been in the Catholic church. The communion bread and wine had magical 
power just as it had had before Luther protested. Even pietism, protest 
of protests, together with a demand for return to the simplicity and earnest- 
ness of primitive Christian life, contained also a reversion to the magical 
ideas of Catholicism concerning ceremonials and rites. Many of these 
beliefs still persist. Almost numberless are the Protestants even to this 
day who to some extent believe in the magical power of ecclesiastical rite 
and ceremony, and of the ministration of consecrated hands. 

The other point to which I wish to call attention is with reference to 
Professor Coe's report on the Census Bulletin 103. The figures of that 
bulletin seem to show an increasing number of sects in the United States 
in the last few years. A part of that is real and part merely apparent. 
There is no doubt that the immigration of alien people has increased the 
number of religious bodies to a certain extent. It is doubtless also true 
that there have been formed new sects by division of bodies already exist- 
ing. For example, the Christian Science sect, etc. On the other hand, 
without doubt the last fifty years has seen a great growth of like-minded- 
ness among the various sectarian organizations. Religion which was long 
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divisive has become a unifying force. The lines of cleavage at the present 
time are not primarily religious but ethical or philosophical. There is no 
doubt then that religion plays a part in promoting social unity today which 
it has never been able to play before. Communication has increased mutual 
knowledge of those belonging to different bodies. Knowledge has lessened 
antagonism and increased toleration. Social unity is now being aided rather 
than hindered by religious beliefs. 



Cecil C. North, De Pauw University 
A statistical inquiry is always open to the danger of giving impressions 
not in accordance with the facts of the subject investigated. This seems 
to me particularly possible in a study of this bulletin on religious denomi- 
nations, and I think that one of Professor Coe's remarks indicates a possi- 
bly erroneous interpretation. His statement was that the figures indicated 
a very considerable increase in the heterogeneity of our religious beliefs in 
America, basing that conclusion on the increase in the number of denomina- 
tions enumerated. These figures, however, express only the formal side 
of the matter, and do not at all touch the equally important fact that in a 
large number of respects we have grown more homogeneous in our beliefs. 
While, of course, the fact is not amenable to a statistical inquiry, we are 
all quite conscious that the people of all denominations have had a ten- 
dency to accept a considerable number of common elements of belief. For 
example, the differences between the Calvinists and the Arminians are 
much less acute, and there is a decided tendency on the part of churches 
holding these different theological tenets to unite on certain fundamentals 
and neglect or minimize their differences. In fact the differences between 
the various denominations seem to be resolving themselves into a difference 
between the conservatives and the radicals, just as there seems to be a 
realignment in the membership of the two dominant political parties. 
Any complete account of the religious beliefs of a community must consider 
these harmonizing processes as well as the mere increase of denomina- 
tions. This same fact seems to have been neglected in Professor Gidding's 
excellent paper yesterday in which he reached the conclusion that in respect 
to religion we were becoming more heterogeneous in America. 

Another of Professor Coe's statements seems to contain a possible 
error. On the basis of an increase in church membership relatively greater 
than the increase in population during the sixteen years under consideration, 
he concludes that religion is not losing its hold on the people of the United 
States. Here again there are some facts which the figures do not indicate, 
namely, the meaning of church membership to the individual. A rather 
definite impression prevails that joining a church is a much less serious 
matter for us than it was for our fathers. It is a well-known fact, of 
course, that many churches have considerably changed the requirements for 
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membership. It would be extremely interesting to know what part of this 
great increase in church membership is due to a serious consideration of 
religion, and what part is due to a desire for formal connection with the 
respectable element of the community. 



Edwin C. Walker, New York City 

The increase in church membership, as indicated by the figures quoted, 
in all likelihood is real in the numerical sense. That it means a relatively 
widening acceptance of the ancient creeds, is more than doubtful. It must 
be remembered that the standards of membership in most of, if not all, 
the Protestant bodies have greatly changed in recent years. The alteration 
has been going on for fifty years; it has been proceeding at an accelerated 
velocity during the later decades of the half-century. Formerly, orthodoxy 
of belief was the final test of fitness for membership, rigidly insisted on, 
no matter how exemplary the conduct of the candidate. But theological 
doctrines largely have lost their power to bar ; the general good character 
of the applicant for membership, coupled with his or her social desirability 
and willingness to help in practically unsectarian enterprises, has opened 
the way for the increase found by Mr. Coe. Even as long as twenty-five 
or more years ago, I know of instances in the West where men who rejected 
every fundamental tenet of Christianity were occupying positions of trust 
and responsibility in evangelical churches. 

The lowering of the doctrinal fences has operated in two ways : On 
the one hand, the inquiry into the beliefs of otherwise acceptable candi- 
dates for membership has grown more and more lax, and, on the other, 
men who could not have affirmatively answered certain questions touching 
various dogmas of the creeds as formerly interpreted, and who, further- 
more, could not have gained their own consent to affiliate themselves with 
churches standing actually on the narrow doctrinal platforms of a hundred 
years ago, now find little or no difficulty in working within one or another of 
these churches for what they regard as human betterment here and in this 
day. In a word, the Protestant church is in a state of evolution from 
cther-worldliness to this-worldliness, insisting less and less on belief and 
more and more on social usefulness, thus making it easier year by year for 
the non-orthodox to come into its fold. 



T. J. Riley, Washington University 
Can Professor Coe tell whether the church is maintaining itself and 
gaining in both the cities and the rural districts, and if not what are 
the facts in the case? I would also like to know whether the excess of 
churches is to be found chiefly in the country districts, including the vil- 
lages, or in the larger cities and towns. 
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J. E. Cutler, Western Reserve University 
I should like to ask Dr. Coe a question. It has been generally under- 
stood, I think, that the census of churches and church membership taken 
in 1890 was extremely defective and on the whole rather unreliable. Pre- 
sumably the statistics given in Census Bulletin 103 are more complete and 
much more reliable. I should like to ask Dr. Coe, if, in using these two 
sources as a basis for his paper, he gave any consideration to the fact that 
one was possibly more complete and more trustworthy than the other. 



George A. Coe 

Jn reply to a question whether the apparent increase in church mem- 
bers may not be due in part to improved methods in securing census 
returns, Professor Coe said in substance: 

"It is difficult to say exactly what effect upon membership statistics these 
improved methods have had. Even if the tendency of such improvement 
in the methods of government were to enumerate members heretofore not 
enumerated, corresponding improvement by the churches in their own 
methods of keeping membership lists would tend to reduce the apparent 
membership by dropping the names of members who have been lost track 
of. As a matter of fact, the churches, or some of them, have been pruning 
their membership lists during these sixteen years. One of the large denomi- 
nations dropped from its rolls in a single year, if my memory serves me, 
something like 50,000 names — the number was certainly very large. Such 
pruning of membership lists is likely to offset any apparent increase that 
may result from changes in the methods of the census. 

But it is not clear that improved census methods tend to increase the 
apparent number of members. On the contrary, the universal desire of the 
denominations to make a large showing might be favored by the looser 
methods and checked by the more cautious ones. Whether the improve- 
ment in census methods has, in fact, had any influence, I cannot say from 
any data in my possession. But, on the whole, in view of the known 
pruning of membership lists within denominations, I am inclined to think 
that the apparent membership increase shown by the new census is a real 
one." 

In reply to a question whether the increase in membership appears in 
the cities as well as the country at large, Professor Coe said in substance: 

"Separate statistics for cities are not given in Bulletin 103. But we 
can secure an approximate answer to the question by considering the 
distribution by states. Thus, the increase of membership in proportion 
to population is high in the North Atlantic states, with their great aggrega- 
tions of laborers in manufacturing centers, but low in the South Atlantic 
states, in which the population is more scattered. But there is increase in 
both. In general, the Catholic membership has increased with the greatest 
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rapidity in predominantly manufacturing states, while the relative losses of 
the Catholics have been greatest in New Mexico, District of Columbia, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Wyoming, and Florida. On the other hand, the rela- 
tive gains of the Protestants have been in Nebraska, Washington, Colorado, 
Idaho, District of Columbia, Iowa, Oregon, Virginia, Georgia, and Cali- 
fornia, and their relative losses have been altogether in New England, the 
Middle States, and North Carolina (specifically, in order, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Vermont). I am not able, with the data at hand, to say how much of the 
membership gain in the eastern manufacturing states is due to foreign 
immigration." 



